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MANCHESTER Bj 


Don Weller 

BRACKNELL South Hill 

Gang Of Three 

BRISTOL Arnalfmi 

Don Weller 
Quartet 

CAMBRIDGE 

Peanuts Hucko 12 

CARDIFF Four Ban lun 

Dick Roberts Trio 8 

The Heavy Quartet 9 

Human Chain 12 

Peanuts Hucko 20 

Jim Mullen 22 


Paraphernalia 26, 
> Cleveland Watkiss 

NEWCASTLE 


Louisiana Red 

The Safe Sextet 
(lunchtimes) 11, 1 

NORWICH Arts Cm 

Mf.rvyn Africa 


Oxley Duo, 

Roberts, Joey 
Baron), Steve Lacy, 

Andy Sheppard, 
Derek Bailey/Barrf. 
Phillips Duo, Loose 
Tubes, Human 


Charlie Hearnshaw 


Quintet 
Mike Waite 


SHEFFIELD Hallai 

Horn web 
Wire Assembly 

SWANSEA Mu inlay' 

Peanuts Hucko 


, 25 Loose Tubes 

30 Andy Sheppard 
Quintet 


Danny Thompson’s 


Eduardo Niebla, 
Antonio Forcione 

CANAL CLUB 


•24 Don Ren dell 

Quartet 8 

24 Puffball 11 

Sheila Jordan 18-22 

BATTERSEA ARTS 

16 House Of Spirits 28 


Gypsy Song Festival 
{seep. 12) 13-18 

Pete King Quartet 1 
Roadside Picnic 2 
Phil Bent Band 3, 10 
TheJextet 5 

Akemi Kuniyoshi 
Kuhn Trio 7 

Ed Jones Quartet 8, 24 

Elton Dean/John 
Etheridge Quartet 11 
Jean Toussaint 
Trio 13, 27 

PlNSKI Zoo 16 

Talisker 18 

Billy Jenkins 22 

Claude Deppa Trio 29 
Simon Purcell/ 


PURCELL ROOM 

Andy Sheppard 
Quintet 3 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Orchestra 13 

Oliver Jones 24 

ROYAL FESTIVAL 

Oscar Peterson 20 
RONNIE SCOTT’S 
Montgomery, 

Plant And Stritch 

29 Aug-Sept 10 
Madeline Bell 12-24 
Betty Carter 

26 Sept-Oct 8 

STORM CLUB 

Desperately 
Seeking Fusion 1 

Jason Rebello Trio 8 

Quintet 15 

J at ?. Detectives 22 


Phillip Bent*Jim 

Pointy Birds 3, 2S 
Ted Emmett & 

Martin Speakf. 

Chris Batchelor 

MarkEdelman 13,22 









STEVE LACY, late addition to Outside In. Solo gig on the Saturday. 







New 

Fusion 

by Paul Gilroy 

Some years ago, Davitt Sigerson, the notorious funk 
analyst and bass boss of The Disco Dub Band, proposed a 
revolutionary approach to understanding the evolution of 
instrumental black dance music. Jazz funk, he argued, was 
formed in the dynamic tension between the abstract late-night 
moods associated with Creed Taylor’s CTI label and the 
gutbucket rhythm and jazz typified by organ-trio refugees like 
Reuben Wilson or The Crusaders in their prime. 

Listening to the Gadd Gang’s penguin-suited presentation 
of rhythm and blues, it’s clear that this insight is still 
valuable. Their covers of pop soul classics pinpoint the 

be worthy heirs to the rough and ready sound of King Curtis’s 
Pins. You can actually hear ace guitarist Cornell Dupree 
regally puffing on his pipe between choruses while Richard 
Tee’s florid gospel contributions on the piano and subtle 
mastery of the Hammond organ are as delightfully intelligent 



as ever. Eddie Gomez’s acoustic bass gives the band a more 
supple foundation than they enjoyed in their earlier incarna¬ 
tion as Stuff. 

If Gadd’s Gang suggest that the roadhouse style appears to 
be the more durable, it’s clear that their uptown counterpart 
still exists though in modified form. After an astonishing 
debut set The Yellowjackets have gradually capitulated to 
the tepid. New Agey ambience which seems to prevail west of 
the Rockies and which provides today’s equivalent to what 
Sigerson wisely called the penthouse approach. Russell 


Ferrante is a fine pianist but their new album Politics doesn’t 
give him many chances to advertise the fact. Some of the 
compositions are pure fluff and the overall texture of the music 
recalls the most aimless side of Weather Report. The sooner 
the band can restore their partnership with ex-Miles guitarist 
Robben Ford the better. 

Ford is currently touring in the US, leading an impressive 
outfit (which also includes Mitchell Forman on keyboards) 
through an exhilarating and very blues-oriented show. The 
lack of any new recorded material from such a doughty 
performer (< actually a new LP should be out by the time you read this 
- Ed) underscores the fact that for a long time now, the fusion 
stakes have been dominated by old records rather than new 
ones. Significantly, many of the most sought-after tunes on 
this wing of the Rare Groove movement are those that defy the 
simple logic of the penthouse/roadhouse split. Albums by 
Webster Lewis, Azar Lawrence, Cedar Walton, Jimmy 
Owens and Bobby Lyle all confound the Sigerson couplet, 
playfully weaving together high and low styles to the 
conspicuous delight of London’s most discerning dancers. 

The mix of moods on Lyle’s 1977 album The Genie 

Home production stable. Lyle has found greater fame and 
fortune recently as Anita Baker’s pianist and MD. The 
welcome news that Atlantic have signed him up suggests that 
his solo career is about to pick up again. Last year he went back 
into the studio to make a lively but doggedly straight-ahead 
album of standards with Stanley Clarke on bass and Alex 
Acuna on drums. The result of those sessions, Night Breeze 
(Electric Bird), proves conclusively that these days, there ain’t 
much hip-shaking going on in the penthouse. Let’s hope he 
cuts a dancefloor special for his new label. 

Ancestral 

Voices 

by Brian Morton 

Many happy returns to Thea Mijsgrave at 60. 
Slightly belated, but no more so than the recognition she’s 
been due since she was half that august threescore. Scottish- 
born, she has brought a remarkable - and some would say 
nationally typical - blend of high academic intensity and 
strongly advocated emotionalism to her music. She is also 
staggeringly eclectic, ranging from work like the 1953 (and 
very Scots) Suite o' Bairnsangs (recently revived at Cheltenham) 
to the electronically abetted guitar piece Soliloquy, composed 
16 years later. 





Her most effective work has been vocal and theatrical, what 
she calls "dramatic abstracts” on historical or literary themes. 
For my money her opera Mary Queen Of Scots dominated the 
1977 Edinburgh Festival; her radio-theatre An Occurrence At 
Owl Creek Bridge was bravely but foolhardily staged at this 



year’s Cheltenham Festival, with Brian Rayner Cook in the 
role of the Confederate Peyton Farquhar (a displaced Scot of 
the Hogg-Stevenson sort), hanged by the Northern army. 
Ambrose Bierce’s remarkable short story holds Farquhar in an 
ambiguous limbo — is he already dead? or has he escaped his 
tormentors? - through which his past life runs in rapid, 
flickering recall. Musgrave’s scoring, for baritone, speakers, 
tape and orchestra, is as daring a use of voice in Britain this 
century and the equal of anything done by Benjamin Britten, 
whom she resembles in certain important regards: the 
transformation of an American literary masterpiece; the shift 
from diatonic to chromatic and thence serial procedures, a 
tightening and densening of imagination. 

The disparity of reputation could have a racial explanation; 
Scotland is more usually useful as a source of inspiration than 
as the homeland of serious composers. My money, though, is 
on a gender conspiracy, and a certain generic snobbery. Much 

except as performers. All too often, they are dismissed as 
a£ secondary (Ruth Crawford Seeger, Germaine Tailleferre) or 
^ shackled by marriage to a more presumptive reputation (Clara 
c/5 Schumann). 

w Cheltenham this year also featured an odd but effective new 
* Spanish Liederbooklet from Judith Weir, whose superb Night 
2 At The Chinese Opera at Glyndeboume was almost swamped in 
-S' the media gush — for and against - eddying round Nigel 
| Osborne’s grossly inferior Electrification Of The Soviet Union. 

£ Weir is of a younger generation, but it remains true that 
5 two of Britain’s most interesting composers of this century 


have been women, with reputations in inverse proportions to 
their merits: the late Elizabeth Lutyens and Elizabeth 
Maconchy. Even at her death five years ago, Lutyens was still 
being identified as the daughter of her architect father. 
Implicit in her belittlement is the fact that she wrote film 
music, not something that held Sir William Walton back 
unduly, and that, as did Musgrave and Maconchy, she wrote 
pieces for children, no hindrance to Britten but somehow 
damning to a woman. It’s not my place to draw up the 
feminist pantheon but here, surely, are three figures who 
demand urgent attention. 

In A 
Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

Trips to New York always guarantee a fresher Latin 

arrival coincided with the suicide attempt in a Puerto Rican 
hotel by Hector Lavoe, whose concert earlier had been 
cancelled due to low attendance. His fall was broken but his 
condition is grave and his spirit low. A Fania All Stars 
benefit in San Juan was planned for 14 August. Two weeks 
later, a car accident in Venezuela killed merengue’s foremost 
percussionist Catarey, the tambora player on most of the 
albums released in the Dominican Republic, along with 
members of Los Hijos Del Ray and 440, two of the music’s 
most popular and progressive bands. A melancholic cloud 
hangs over the whole island, despite this being the time of the 
annual Merengue Festival. 

Here in NYC, Puerto Rican salsa, fronted by that clocking 
cowbell sound, has taken over the dancefloors from merengue. 
Singers Eddie Santiago, Lalo Rodriguez and Jose 
Alberto are heard everywhere - from record shops to dance 
halls to the open-air salsa on the beach parties every weekend 
in The Bronx. 

Meanwhile, over in England: C4 has bought Carlos Ortiz’s 
wonderful Machito film, for screening in October. A Carnegie 
Hall tribute to Machito was Tito Puente’s night - his 

man is not forgotten. Jumbo Van Renen, in NYC for the 
Seminar, carried with him the rough mix of the new Mango 

new songs like “La Titi Mania” (which has swept the island 
this summer). The record’s engineer is John Fausty, 








responsible for the legendary salsa albums on Fania and other 
New York labels. 

A concert at SOB’s will turn you green if Gipsy Kings’ 
“Bamboleo” has been a summer favourite. The GKs peddle 
French-flamenco funk — not real flamenco, as purists insist, 
but six flamenco guitarists, a timbalero, a conga player, a bass 
guitarist, a keyboard man whose liking for Arab music and 
RAI shows in every angular chord, and a vocalist with an 
impassioned Arabic tone — they left no hand unclapping in the 
packed double houses. The latest Fania All Stars album, 
Bamboleo , pays tribute to the band in their covers of the title 
song (sung by Celia Cruz), “Quiere Saber” and the stomping 
“Djobi Djobi". 

Daniel Ponce’s Aram album received even less publicity 
here than in England, so he’s not the national hero of the new 
music scene he could be. Let’s hope the same fate doesn’t await 

Daniel played at Mikell’s, a smart Upper West Side jazz club, 
with a band drawn from the in-town Latin and jazz scenes, 
including Edy Martinez’s faultless piano and the power¬ 
house drums of Boby Sanabria, striding between the jazz 
and Cuban traditions and pairing with Daniel’s conga 
orchestra. Over at the Blue Note, a Latin jazz fest has included 
Paquito D’Rivera and pianist Hilton Ruiz (check his RCA 
album El Camino). 

I dedicate this column to Hector, whose beautiful voice 
has brought solace and hope to millions, whose own life has 
been stormy and tragic — may his body mend and his soul find 
some peace in years to come. 


Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects 

l?y Biba Kopf 

M i- t a p h y s i c. a i. indecency. It is no coincidence that 
the world is brought to its fullest audibility by musics that 
obsessively and minutely detail the sores of their makers. The 
rest is just so much guesswork. But the shameless, indecent 
metaphysicians draw on the empirical evidence that incrimin¬ 
ates the world in the scarring of being. To date the best cases 
made against this planet and the mean times it's passing 
through come from Clint Ruin's Foetus ejaculations and 
Lydia Lunch, both of whom debut rare incarnations in 


London this month. Ruin’s concert at the Town and Country 
Club on 20 September - under the title Foetus Interrupts 
- ends his boycott of the self-appointed style capital, for which 
he has hitherto expressed the profoundest disgust. This time 
the city will not get off so easily, for the line-up of Foetus 
Interrupts promises to realise the full madness of the 



Foetus project. It includes two Swans, Norman Westberg and 
Algys, ex-Sonic Youth drummer Bob Bert and para-musical 

Foetus Interrupt us’ "Thaw" (Some Bizarre). As Pic;, Watts - 
who also handles sound for Einsturzendc Neubauten - has an 
LP out on Waxtrax, consisting of manically organised Prince 
samples. 

The following two nights at the Mean Fiddler, Lydia Lunch 
performs with the all-woman group Harry Krews, in which 
she doubles up on vocals with Sonic Youth bass player Kim 
Gordon and copulates guitars with Pat Place, ex of Bush 
Tetras. The drummer, we’re told, is a big Megadeth fan. If the 
level of metaphysical inquiry doesn’t irreversibly alter your 
reality, the molecule-crushing music will. 

N o i s n a n a v /■ At /• n / . Just how far New York’s Sonic 
Youth have gone to reconciling themselves with melody can 
be measured by the release of an early notebook-type cassette 
Sonic Death (Blast First) that precedes their London Astoria 
concerts on 16 and 17 October. Their progress is like watching 
a film in reverse of an exploding Cadillac reconstructing itself. 
The tape is a primitive, bracing piling-up of shattered guitar 
harmonics and metal clangs, fragmented echoes that will later 
be melded together in song. Today’s Sonic Youth are a whole 
lot sweeter and, arguably, a lot more effective in raising the 
listener up on wave upon wave of surf guitar noise. On a good 
night the tide never recedes . . . 
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open cJtt bcty. juii 
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"At Mullins Beach Bar we 
quite regularly open at 
11 o’clock in the morning. 

Up in Speightstown the 
fish have all been sold by 
then and most people have 
finished their business for 
the day. 

So they come in here for 


a refreshing glass of golden 
Cockspur Rum. 

Most of the guys from the 
District tend to drink it 
neat with ice or with a dash 
of orange juice. 

As the sun sinks over 
Mullins Bay you’ll often find 
them still playing dominos 


and drinking Cockspur Rum. 

In fact it’s lucky the bar 
stays open all day because 
they really seem to enjoy 
dominos!" 


Malcolm Armstrong, 
Barman, Mullins Beach Bar, 
St. Peter, Barbados. 



If you tike driukimj,you muy tike ike fc*sie of imootk CoekfpurHum. 




a rom do 


Six days of music from the Gypsy nation. 
By Mark Sinker 


A culture without borders that is none the less a solid 
reality, Rom lives not only in the hearts of its scattered people, 
but also in endless nuggets of influence in European, Afro- 
Caribbean, Latin and Asian popular musics, a representation of 
rebel threat, and irreducible wanderlust trapped uneasily on the 
inner margins and byways of settled society. 

The Gypsy Nation stretches across three continents, and 
reaches into two more, from the Punjab to Eire via Yugoslavia 
and Morocco, and stretching at last towards Americas North and 
South. Since the fifth century, migrant Romani communities 
have travelled westwards from Rajasthan, driven from place to 
place by the threat (and fact) of genocide. 

In our own century, as many as half a million died in the Nazi 
concentration camps. But the prejudice against Travellers still 
exists, to be seen in the countless petty restrictions and 
difficulties that beset them in most European 
Everywhere harassed into nomadism — by modern societies as 
unable to tolerate mobility as they’re willing to force the Gypsy 
Nation into it — Rom is a culture still stigmatised as “the 
outsider", undesirable, a threat to order. 

“In the beginning we took after our ancestors, but we suffered, 
for the Egyptian people were against us,” says a spokesman for 
the hard-to-find Gypsy community in Egypt itself (as quoted in 
Jeremy Marre’s Beats Of The Heart). “So that we could settle in 
Luxor we encouraged our sons to become musicians and our 
daughters to dance. In that way we might become accepted by 
the local people. So we invaded their hearts and minds with our 

Bob Wisdom, organiser of the ICA’s “Lords And Ladies of 
Little Egypt” Festival, and a Black American himself, notes the 
analogy with Afro-American culture in the States, although he 
also argues it can only be pushed so far. But Eurocentric thought 
does seem to need this image of a myth-laden and uprooted 
wanderer culture to hold up as mirror to itself - there's been a 
constant flirtation with the romance and the danger of this alien 
presence (at once threatening and re-invigorating) ever since it 
first appeared. 

And from Paganini to Django Reinhardt, and across a slew of 
nationalist, exotic and impressionist composers in the 19th and 


simultaneous communication of loss and identity across the 
years, this music spoke to the world at large and in doing so 
stirred up the unknown, irresistibly. 

We can quickly pick up on shared gestures in what survives of 
Rom in each region. Finger gestures in Flamenco that stem from 
the cult of Kali herself; turns and curls of speed in the music, and 
the burrs and drag of sound-friction; ancient words that survive 
to puncture the local dialect (Kalyi Jag, for example, are from 
Hungary); Romany itself still flourishing as a language; a system 
of body-torsion and song-form that alternates cool dynamism 
with passionate stasis - all this adds up to a form of rhythm and 
expression that’s more than just one more World Music. 

That must be part of the importance of this festival — what we 
can learn in depth about something we’ve long known in dreams, 
permanent exile, and life during 
ire is about difference, refusal and 
independence from dominant norms - about respect for the past 
and the need for mobility - about the most powerful and 
profound emotions — and like the blues its music has expressed 
this unstintingly. But the Gypsy Nation has paid a terrible price 
over the years for such dangerous and infidel habits of mind and 
organisation. 

In the past, these Invaders of the Heart have been repulsed 
violently, to our cost as well as theirs. The rich complexity of the 
music in all its scattered forms is once again welcoming us in. 
“The Lords And Ladies of Little Egypt” will bring together 
Romany representatives from France, Spain, Ireland, North 
Africa and the Iron Curtain countries, so even in itself it’s a 
fascinating experiment. But a wider event is being acknowledged 
too. In the last two decades, the International Romani Union has 
been raising consciousness for exactly this kind of necessary 
unity. The ICA show is just one manifestation of this evolving 
political will. 


“The Lords And Ladies of Little Egypt" runs from 13-18 September 
and features The Gypsy Kings, Ivo Papasov, Naqqals, Hasan Erraji, 
Cheb Kader, David Spillane, Dzhang, Odjila, Kalyi Jag, Pata 

further acts not yet confirmed. All shows will be at the ICA, except the 
Gypsy Kings and Ivo Papasov at the Town & Country Club 13 
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LOU? LOU’S BACK IN TOWN 

saxophone 


the G 


Age. 






Lou G a r n was in London for a few days to play three gigs 
with Eddie Prevost; there had been a Sun session in Clapham on 
the Wednesday, and an appearance at The White Hart in 
Holborn on the Thursday, with Marcio Mattos added. The trio 
were to play again at The Canal Club on the evening of the 

was back to Exeter where, after this unexpected mini-festival of 
Gare, the gigs would be few and far between. 

Lou and Eddie first teamed up in 1963, before the tenorist 
became part of the Mike Westbrook band, where he played 
alongside Keith Rowe and Lawrence Sheaff. As Westbrook’s 

Sheaff. This could lead to interesting situations, and Lou recalled 
that some people would come along mainly to hear the results of 
this musical tension. It was inevitable that the three should part 
company with Westbrook, and there was a reunion with Prevost 
in 1965 when AMM was formed. Other members of the band 
came and went, including Cornelius Cardew, but for about a 
decade AMM was Gare and Prevost. Eventually Lou felt that he 
had done all that he could in that context, and he was planning 
to leave London anyway. He and Eddie still play together 
occasionally, such as on this trip to London. 

Since he has been in Exeter, Gare has formed a free-jazz trio 
(now defunct), played some solo gigs performing between 
screenings at avant-garde film festivals, recorded a film sound¬ 
track (mainly written by someone else but giving him passages 
for improvisation) and generally just gigged when a reasonable 
situation presented itself. Most of the time he has to content 
himself with lone practice to keep the chops in shape. 

AMM carried on in a different form after Lou left, and I 
wondered if he had ever wanted to step back in. He felt this 
would be impracticable. AMM music is very personal, very 
delicately balanced, rather self-contained and often self- 

involved in the original conception of the band, could well throw 
things out of kilter. Nevertheless, the old empathy with Prevost 
is still there. The duo set at The Sun was entirely convincing and 
coherent. It had followed a typically impressive performance by 
Evan Parker in duet with Mark Sanders, an excellent young 
drummer. Lou commented ruefully, “there’s not much to play 
after that, but we’ll see what comes out”. What came out was a 
continuously evolving line of quietly assertive melody with 


Prevost’s percussion dancing and scurrying around and along- 

At The White Hart the character of the music changed in 
recognition of the third element, Mattos’s strong bass playing. 
Prevost used a different kit and Gare’s tenor was a little more 
abstract, a little tougher, the big, throaty lower-register notes 
more robust. But there were still the apparently unending 
stretches of untrammelled melodic development. 

A favourite jibe at free jazz has always been that the 
participants can get away with anything as no one can say 
whether there are any mistakes. In fact free improvisation 
exposes a lack of conviction or direction very quickly indeed. As 
Lou explained, free jazz throws the musician back on his or her 

able to come out in the music. The free player has no chord cycle, 
rhythmic pattern or melodic contour to hold on to until the next 
bit of inspiration comes round. 

For a prime mover of one of the most uncompromising and 
subversive bands in post-Ornette music Lou Gare comes over as a 
surprisingly quiet and retiring man, a little like Sonny Rollins, 
who has been an influence on him. That influence is still 
sometimes discernible, for example in the way he may pace across 
the stand to bounce some notes off the wall. And, of course, in 
the long, seamless yarns that unwind out of the bell of the sax. 
Unlike Rollins, however, he does not constantly spring out cards 
from a massive mental index of tunes; though on Wednesday 
there had been several bars of a close paraphrase of “Straight No 
Chaser”, Gare's performances are pure, spontaneously created 
melodic invention. 

He and Prevost, in the time when they alone comprised 
AMM, evolved an utterly original style of music. Unlike earlier 
editions of AMM they seemed to operate purely within the jazz 
tradition, but their brand of introspective interplay had no exact 
counterpart elsewhere and their silences were genuinely integral 
to the music, reflective pauses during which the ideas somehow 
continued to develop, rather than dramatic gestures. This can be 
heard at its best on To Hear And Back Again, on Matchless MR3> 
which (rather surprisingly) is readily obtainable in the major 
record chains, while The Crypt (with Rowe, Cardew and 
Christopher Hobbs) is now available again on Matchless MR5. 

Gare is a one-off. The neglect, the lack of gigs, is the price 
that it seems has to be paid by any musician anywhere who dares 
to be different, let alone unique. 








® Whizz 


Mike Fish 


Infuriating. It’s always the people you want to 
hammer down who turn out to be the real nice guys. Kenny G - 
for Gorelick, since you’re asking - is one of those. 

His music attracts a brushfire of expletives from weary critics: 
soft, sappy, bland, tedious, laid-back, shallow, soporific, 
boring. That kind of thing. It’s the simplest of charges to lay at 
his door. Kenny G doesn’t laugh it off, but he isn't much 
bothered by it. He reaches people: US sales of two million plus 
for DNot ones, his last album, tell their own story. 1 saw him wow 
a capacity Hammersmith audience where he played light, 
gingerly funky tunes on alto and soprano, took no chances, 
played them sweet and shapely and let the melodies speak for 
themselves. Hysteria. A brief display of circular breathing: 
collective ecstasy. No wonder jaaaazz cats howl. This doesn't 

Mr G grew up in a black neighbourhood in Seattle, where 
R&B was everybody’s thing and Grover Washington counted as 
high romantic art. Fair enough. But you can’t stay in Seattle and 
get work. Once he'd paid his early dues he joined Jeff Lorber’s 
Fusion and moved to Los Angeles, where the real work is. How 
does he select scssionman projects now? 

“It depends on how close it is to my stuff. At first. I’d take 
anything. Now I do things that don’t have anything to do with 
the kind of music I play on my own records. I played on this 
record for an Australian band, Dragon - you ever heard of them? 
Cr-a-a-z-y stuff! Weird! Was good, though. I think I played 

Film scores? 

"Way harder. You’d think it’d be easy to get a movie, because 
it’s all instrumental stuff, but it’s tough. People don’t like 
taking chances. I want to do something that’s easy for me. 
Somebody asked me to do something out of the 20s - I mean, 

anything about ragtime music!" 

“You mean like a traditional jazz context? No, I’m not good 
enough at it. I didn’t practise that kind of stuff. It’s not hard, 
but other people are more accustomed to doing it than me. 

“I improvise like crazy, but it’s in the context. On ‘Songbird’, 
on the album, there’s a solo inside the context of the song which 
is as legitimate as anything anyone’s doing in a bebop bag. Same 
kind of jazz licks, but they happen to flow in a more 
contemporary situation. I don’t want to repeat the past licks of 
John Coltrane and Charlie Parker. That's all that is, when you 


hear a young guy playing today, playing bebop. He’s not playing 
anything Charlie Parker didn’t play. Technically, it might be 

To grasp why G’s albums have been successful, you need to 
understand American radio formats, the shrewd balancing of 
instrumental and vocal tracks, and the kind of gentle, romantic 
music that audiences have loved since the days of Guy Lombardo. 
Which brings us back to words like “bland” and “boring”. 

“Yeah,” laughs Kay Gee. “We do the jazz festivals all the time 
in the States. From the audiences - great reaction. From reviews 

- the worst. We did the Playboy Festival . . . you know Leonard 
Feather? Oh, they should make him stay at home. Every year. 
This year he said, Kenny G’s success defies explanation. He’s a 
competent but uninspired sax player, and his soprano sax sounds 
like it has a sinus condition. That was it! Nothing about what we 
did, how many tickets we helped sell ...” 

Kenny can afford to be generous, at least. He comes on like a 
nice Jewish kid, honestly self-critical — “sometimes I play a song 
through, and it sounds like I’m thinking about my taxes! You 
can be playing a solo and thinking about your dinner.” One of 
his successes here was a vocal tunc called “Hi, How You Doing” 

- “I hate it! I won’t perform it! It’s not sincere!" 

So why doesn’t he do an all-instrumental album? The vocal 
tracks - his upcoming set includes a guest shot by Smokey 

“Well, that was well-said. It’s more like variety. I like 

“The problem is, instrumentals are too long-lasting. A song 
like ‘Songbird’, people are gonna listen to my next one and go, 
well, it’s not ‘Songbird’. It’s going to be tough to make them 
forget the old one. Last one like that was Chuck Mangione in 
1980 with ‘Feel So Good’. Guy’s never done anything else. Even 
I'm going, ahh, there isn’t another ‘Feel So Good’ there!” 

It can be a little hard being Kenny G. You’re loved, or you're 
hated. At a recent concert, Kenny’s girlfriend sat behind a couple 

good, I hate him! She says, can you guys keep it down? If you 
hate it so much, why are you here? By the end of the show they 
were saying, hey, he can really play. They legitimised me. Now 
they see what I’m doing is hard too." 
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QUARTET TIL THE END OF TIME 


After 3 5 years of the MJQ, their pianist and composer 
is still advancing on the heart of the matter 


Lunch, in a well-appointed and expensive restaurant in 
Mayfair. While Percy Heath investigates one of the largest Dover 
soles ever to be set before a diner - “Plenty, plenty sole, man!" - 
and Milt Jackson, his head sinking below his shoulderline, looks 
curiously at his plate, John Lewis, a dedicated tennis fan, is 
discussing yesterday’s match between Chris Evert and Martina 
Navratilova. I wasn’t very happy with that match-point decision. 

“Neither was I,” he agrees, shaking his head vigorously. He 
tugs down one sleeve of his soft cream suit, a cavalier 
handkerchief peeking from the lapel pocket. “I think Martina 
knew that the ball was good, in her heart of hearts." 

In the cool and muted elegance of these surroundings -damask 
tablecloth, light crisp wines, Picasso prints on olive walls, the 
chatter of steel on fine china - the three members of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet are entirely at home. Their music might have been 
designed for such a setting, except it is usually too interesting to 
fall as dining-room Muzak. Some 35 years after the group's first 
records for Prestige, their durability is undiminished. It is 
incredible to think of it, but the MJQ might be currently 
making some of the best music of their career. 

Connie Kay’s drums and cymbals have seldom been more 
precise and in-the-pocket; Percy Heath’s bass is still hearty and 
lightly-sprung, even in the simple lines he loves to play. Best of 
all. Milt Jackson is improvising with renewed alacrity. It was 
Jackson’s declining interest which sapped the inner strength of 
the band in the early 70s, leading to the 1974 break-up: now he 
sounds wittier and more decisive than ever in his choice of notes. 

John Lewis presides over the group with an authority that 
seems, to an outsider, to be reluctant and deferential. He is a 
rounded man with a still-handsome face that is always smiling: 
only his eyes decide whether the smile is amused or careworn. 
Although he grew up in Albuquerque, New Mexico, he might as 
easily be a native of Provence. He has kept a house in that part of 
France for nearly 30 years, and with his love for J.S. Bach and 
J.M. Turner, his Yugoslavian wife and the hills and greenery of 
the old world, he is as close to European citizenship as an 
American jazzman will ever be. 

When thf. Quartet reformed in 1981, their return as a 
recording unit was perhaps unremarkable. They were making 
albums for Norman Granz and Pablo, and while the records are 
decent enough — “I don’t regret 'em," says Lewis - they were 
nostalgic rather than seeking any fresh achievement. With their 
return to Atlantic for Three Windows , Lewis insisted that he had 


more he wanted to do with the Quartet yet — a scintillating 
meeting of the group and The New York Chamber Symphony 
Orchestra, in some of the pianist’s most eloquent compositions. 
Now, with For Ellington , Lewis has confided that he has further 
inventions for the Quartet alone. 

Ellington tribute albums have been tiresomely familiar for 14 

dismissal. “Rockin’ In Rhythm” and “It Don’t Mean A Thing” 
are pieces which the composer himself was finally driven to 
parody, yet Lewis creates a different sort of momentum in each 
piece. The first moves through six new choruses before they get 
to the theme, while the altered times in the second replace the 
original jauntiness with a deliberate stealth. 

“The pieces that I wanted to do,” he explains, when we have 
repaired to his Dorchester suite, “were the ones that you don’t 
often hear at jam sessions or on other records. The reason is that 
they’re really orchestral pieces. They’re not just themes you 
improvise on - ‘Jack The Bear’ isn't that at all. The great 
attraction for me there was the use of the bass as a solo 
instrument - not just as an improvising instrument, but also as a 
new section all on its own. He had the brass and the saxes to use, 
and then the bass came along too.” 

Besides these, there is “Ko-Ko”, “Sepia Panorama” and 
“Prelude To A Kiss” - “Ko-Ko” especially is a dynamic 
mounting for a complex piece. John’s own “For Ellington” opens 
the record. 

“It was a comment on how I understood he felt in his later 
days about some of the music he was involved in. In his last days 
he was tremendously concerned with his Sacred Concert music. I 
don’t think that music is that successful, but what he wanted to 
do was use the religious feeling he found in Afro-American 
music. I’m old enough to know that the first things were 
spirituals, which grew out of English anthems, the first music 
that these transplanted people used for religious purposes. It 
became, after the development of jazz as we knew it, gospel 
music. That’s what he was interested in. So I tried to start it as a 
quiet spiritual piece and turn it into a gospel piece. Milt 
Jackson’s roots are in gospel music, which isn’t all that old. 

“We’ve worked on this music a long time. The beginning of 
the project was 'Rockin’ In Rhythm’, which was scheduled for a 
Pablo album, but we needed more time. I never really wanted it 
to be a single thing. Same way I didn’t want ‘Topsy’ to be 
separate from a set of Basie things. Ellington and Basie tunes 
were really responsible for me being in music at all.” 









East-West, Nesuhi Ertegun’s own pet label. The MJQ has 
strayed a couple of times from his guidance: they even turned up 
on The Beatles’ Apple label for two records, both of which are 
now hard to find (Lewis notes, ruefully, that he had to pay $35 
for a copy of one of them when he found it missing from his 
collection). Nesuhi, though, knows him better than anyone. 

“Yes. He basically lets me do whatever I want to do. It’s 
almost as if it hadn’t stopped. It all really started with Atlantic 
in 1955. The Prestige sides, you know, were embryo 
the serious Modern Jazz Quartet stuff was with 


the preceding Three Windows is a better example of Lewis’s larger 
ambitions. Jazz-and-strings has been an unhappy marriage, but 
for once the writing here has a confluent attitude which refuses to 
denigrate either party. Part of the success seems to lie in the 
responsiveness of the orchestra - as if string players are finally 

“There've been a lot of changes. They used to have older 
players who were trained in a certain condition, and they avoided 
listening to pop music of any kind. They couldn’t do anything at 
all with that. With the proliferation of radio and recordings 
now, you can’t escape listening to other music. No more ivory 


le of the loveliest 

hosted all their greatest sessions. 

“Atlantic really was Ahmet Ertegun’s baby," muses Lewis, 
“and I don’t know that he really follows jazz all that much. But 
Nesuhi and I have been friends a long time. He was living in Los 
Angeles and had a small record shop specialising in jazz for 
collectors, and we became friends. We have a few things in 
common. We both like to watch tennis. I wish I could play! We 
both like to play bridge. We enjoy good food and wine. 
Yesterday I spent going through London in the rain to buy 

He points to a couple of bottles on the mantelpiece - a good 
Burgundy, a fine Chardonnay. A gentleman’s indulgence, which 
is fitting: John Lewis must be among the most considerate and 

The MJQ might have returned to reap the benefits of a new 
interest in acoustic music - they might, but it’s unlikely. Their 
success has always been unlikely, remote from any other jazz 
trends. Lewis crystallised his ideas at a time when the main 
stream was moving towards the dark heat of hard bop. The MJQ 
entered concert-hall respectability when Lewis’s peers in bebop 
piano were already drifting towards obscurity. While he applied 
his ideas about counterpoint and fugal forms, it was Dave 
Brubeck’s European grooves that sounded cool. The MJQ’s 
superb series of Atlantic records in the late 5Os - Fontessa, The 
Comedy, European Concert - are still respected rather than loved. 
Although the group accrued a large, global audience, it was the 
prettiness of the MJQ which attracted most people, rather than 
the intense shaping of jazz forms. 

The quietness and gravity of the group wasn’t everything. 
They could play with a brisk attack when they wanted, and 
Lewis’s own blues playing became deep and exacting. Their great 
talent, though, was and is to enunciate the stately, implacable 
structures which Lewis distils from a swing-to-bop inventory. 
For all his European “borrowings”, it’s the raw materials of jazz 
and blues which best inform the Quartet's music. The power of 
“Cortege” or “Django” is at once delicate and elemental: the 
sensitivity is acute, the dynamics soft, but the starkness of the 
blues and the determination to swing still abide. 


Kronos, for string quartet and piano. There are a lot of string 
quartets in America, and the big interest they have is in jazz, 
because the other music challenges them only technically. I guess 
they're bored with that.” 

Meantime, the pianist is going the other way. He’s been 
recording Bach preludes - “I never had to practise so hard in my 
life" — and perform duets with his wife, who is a harpsichordist. 
As a blues player, the refinement of his touch and timing tends 
to mask an understanding as profound as that of the great 
pre-war players. 

grandmother, my great-grandmother and my aunt. When I was 
five or six, an itinerant blues player had come through town - I 
don’t know how my aunt met him, but she brought him home. 
If my grandmother had been there, I don’t think she’d have let 
him in the house. But he came in, and he played, and it left an 
indelible impression on me. 

recordings of Muddy Waters. They’re like somebody walking a 
tightrope. To me, they're perfect. All the time in the 
performances there was something that could’ve gone bad, or 
vulgar, or out of tune, but it didn’t happen. That music’s just as 
important to me as great performances of great Beethoven or 
Bach. To me that’s one of the great cultural achievements.” 

John Lewis is a family man. When the MJQ split up in 1974, 
he was able to spend more time with them all, teaching near his 
apartment in New York, near to the mayor’s residence. Now the 
Quartet is, well, hot again. But we’re all a little older. At our 
lunch table, Percy Heath leans back in his chair and reflects a 
moment. Some of his fellow bassists have gone recently. He 
thinks sadly of Slam Stewart. Well, you’re still with us, Percy. 
He doesn’t seem much cheered. “For the time being, man,” he 
says, and looks down at the fine bright tablecloth. 

“As long as they want us,” smiles John, asked about the future 
life of the MJQ. “It’s kind of a phenomenon now. We see other 
musicians from our generation dying. Four of us are still here.” 





THE ACCOUNTANT SAID ‘Make the bottle round' 
THE DISTILLER SAID 'Keep it square' 

WHO REMEMBERS THE NAME OF THE ACCOUNTANT? 



















Diogenes: twice-born. * Almost all very great artists 
undergo a second birth, a moment at which they have been 
forced to contemplate or suffer in little their own end. One 
thinks of Dostoyevsky and the firing squad lowering their rifles, 
of Cervantes released from the pirates' dungeon, of Messiaen in 
Nazi internment, half dead of starvation, only nourished by the 
sound of birds. 

For Iannis Xenakis, the moment came on New Year’s Day, 
1945, in Athens. The 23-year-old was a resistance fighter. With 
a perfect irony his group’s name was “Lord Byron”, for the 
occupiers of Greece at this point were not the defeated Germans 
or Italians, but the old defenders of Greek liberty, the British, 
their presence another Churchillian turnaround. Xenakis and his 
comrades were defending a block of houses when a mortar shell 
went off in front of them. Two of the partisans fell dead, one 














Xenakis 


ergonomics, the erg of physics, ancient Persian and Greek; it is a 
work that is also about work. With a little coaxing, he is willing 
to talk about his own work. 

He pleads guilty to a little early obfuscation, 
the early pieces 

n 1953 and 1956, were Metastaseis and 
a relatively short orchestral works 
respectively) using Xenakis’s 
“stochastic" method. ‘“Stochastic' is a mathematical term 


The tossing of a coin, a thousand times or a billion, tends 
towards probability. This converging is the theoretical target 
and that is what these pieces do." Typically, though, the theor¬ 
etical convergence is not pure theory but a metaphoric expression 
of natural occurrences, from the swarming of insects to the 
clotting of blood. All these actions follow the same probabilistic 
trajectory in which the behaviour of a single individual - 
whether it be a haemoglobin cell, a gnat, or a particle of musical 
information — is irrelevant; the only thing that can be clearly 
determined is the overall calculus of events. 

Ironically, if predictably, when Xenakis's works were 
first presented to professional orchestras, they were baffled by 
the disproportion between the simple motivic material and the 
incredible complexity of the whole piece. 

“Thirty years ago, when they approached my music for the 
first time, it was really very different for the players. Each one 
was playing his own line and no more.” 

String players were suddenly being asked to play not stepwise 
notes and chords but long keening glides from one tone to the 
next, without trills or vibrato. That is still the most distinctive 
aspect of Xenakis’s and the most readily imitated. 

“In England, 15 or 20 years ago, it was terrible. In France 
now, there are no music critics; they are all interested in pop or 
in television.” Even the charismatic socialist minister of culture 
Jack Lang soon turned to pop when he recognised the number of 
votes arrayed in front of him. 

None the less, there has been a slow improvement in under¬ 
standing, what Xenakis calls a “diffusion” and receptive 
“evolution”. He no longer daunts as once he did. But is it still 
the case that some understanding of his compositional methods 
is necessary to appreciate his music? 

“No, art can propose many things which are philosophical or 
scientific but the first contact has to be aesthetically interesting. 
If I see a beautiful sunset, I might afterwards go on to ask and 
explore why it has happened - planetary movement, orbit, the 
diffraction of light - but to begin with I simply say, How 
beautiful! That is true of music as well, though I didn’t always 
know this." 

' He has written almost no programmatic music. There are 
scores for the Oresteia and Medea , and one dedication (of Nutts) to 
political prisoners but little of his work makes claims other than 
musical ones. He even argues that the mystic Catholicism 
espoused by his old teacher Olivier Messiaen is irrelevant to a 


grasp of his music. 

“You should not be stopped by that. Messiaen is such a 
complex figure that you should forget all about the religious 
approach. He is very sensual, in his music as in his life. His first 
wife went crazy or something and he married after a while a 
young pupil, a pianist called Yvonne Loriod; they are passion¬ 
ately in love, together. And this is a sin. And his music is a sin, 
too. It is also - also — very abstract in its scales, a very intuitive 
departure from the traditional scholarship into the realm of 

Xenakis, as befits an architect, has always been highly con¬ 
scious of place and of spatial relationships. Years ago he directed 
a remarkable son et lumibre in the desert. He has made substantial 
contributions to the field of utopics, a more exact science than 
wishful thinking. And he is particularly concerned, as a man 
who once described himself as "an ancient Greek in the modern 


He occasionally submits sketches to architectural compe¬ 
titions, like a recent Paris conservatory project, for the bulk of 
existing concert halls are a bad joke, bad acoustics and with a 
layout inflexibly committed to an 18th-century stage-and-stalls 

“The ideal would be a concert hall that is pliable; the floor 
would move, the walls and ceiling. We should be able to change 
the space to suit the music but architecturally we can’t do that, • 
not for maybe fifty more years. There are inflatable structures 
already, but they are not so good for acoustics.” 

One of Xenakis’s most characteristic tactics has been to 


on their adaptability): this is the case as early as 1965 with 
Terretektorh , with Norms Gamma (1967), both big orchestral 
pieces; even in smaller ensembles like Persappha (1969) the six 
percussionists circle the audience. He has always worked at 

Berio’s Sequenze : there was Evryali ( 1973, piano), Gmeeorh (1974, 
organ), Psappha (1975, percussion), Therapi (1976, bass), Mikka 
“S" (1976, violin, a companion to the earlier Mikka). The 
following year, though, he produced Jonchaies (1977) for a 

Everything about Xenakis depends on time and place. The fall 
of the Greek colonels in 1974 meant that his death sentence was 
lifted and he could go “home"; he shows no signs of needing to. 

“I live in Paris, but I don’t live with Paris because I am so 
busy. I could almost say - why not? — that I have a citizenship of 
the world. When I am in Japan, I think like a Japanese, when I 
am in the US, I am American, here, like an Englishman. I don’t 
think that I am tied to the earth." 
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DAVID SANBORN 


Pushing To The Limit 


i Exclusive Interview, ■ 


Sought-after Sidemana 


Speaks Out on Playing,Post-Bop 


RICHARD 


What's with the chicken? 

“Oh, I’ve had it with airline food. I like to get my own stuff." 

In one hour David Sanborn has to fly to Tokyo. So a whole 
roast chicken sits steaming in readiness for the trip. Be prepared. 

If it’s Wednesday, it must be . . . Sanborn isn’t here to play, 
officially, although last night he turned up at Dingwalls to jam 
with Curtis Mayfield. Rumours that he would play with Prince 
at the giant's party, the day before, proved alas to be unfounded. 
He is cramming this talk in at the last possible moment. As 
always, David Sanborn is comprehensively in demand. 

Saxophonists like to have a signature sound, but not many are 
as instantly recognisable as Sanborn. His alto tone is piercing, 
squeezed, needle-sharp: if you search for an “emotional” delivery, 
you’ll find none more graphic than this. He sounds as if he’s 
scuffing every note, twisting phrase ends as though trying to 
push them through a pinhole. Drama is a touchstone in 
Sanborn’s art. He is a storyteller-player, as volatile as Cannon¬ 
ball, as quick and greasy as King Curtis. If he loves the scalding 
sound of post-bop masters like Phil Woods and Jackie McLean, 
he’s equally in hock to R&B pugs such as Gil Berne and Junior 
Walker. In the end, it always sounds like Sanborn. 

His new record, Close-Up , is his toughest and smartest for 
years. Marcus Miller has produced everything with an edge as 
cutting as Sanborn’s own. If ever music glistened with digital 
snap, this is it. Abetted by a crew of Miller-men such as Hiram 
Bullock, Ricky Peterson and Vinnie Colaiuta, plus the produc¬ 
er’s own bass and keyboards, the album goes off like a rocket 
with “Slam” and stays up there. It’s not mere radio music. Most 
of it is more brutal than the softer funk tracings which someone 
like Kenny G has mapped out for FM consumption. And while it 
is some distance from the avant-funk recipes brewed up by 
Laswell and friends, the harsh chatter of “Pyramid” and “Tough” 


f Giving it Every- 







is too rigorous for background listening. 

It’s irresistible to ask if, following the reported discussion on 
sophisticated rock and contemporary jazz by Mike Stern and 
Steve Khan (Wire 49), Sanborn can grasp the fine line between 
those categories. 

“They actually used those words?” he grins. “I suppose my 
music falls into a certain category. I guess a lot of the music I 
write and gravitate towards is more rhythmic, R&B-based stuff. 
More like rock and R&B than jazz. To me, that’s what separates 
idioms, the rhythmic orientation. But because it's instrumental, 
and there's a certain amount of improvising, and some of the 
harmonies can be a little outside that, it gets called jazz by some 
people. I don't think that’s correct." 


It's possible to hear Close-Up as formulaic, and short 
on the sort of identity a jazz session seeks to establish for itself. 
It's actually at its least impressive when it tries to do that - on 
“Same Girl” and “You Are Everything”, overtly romantic pieces 
which the altoman can’t find much to do with. But most of the 

entertaining than Coleman’s Virgin Beauty - compared to the 
supercharged energy of Sanborn's music, Ornette’s strain of 
global funk sounds fussy and mannered. The older man should 
be so lucky as to come up with a melody as good as “So Far 

It’s compelling, too, to hear such an accomplished player 
overcoming the problems of the recording environment. In the 
airless, timeless space of the studio, Sanborn has to summon 
human reflexes and responses. On record. Miller’s charts allow 
him only seconds to personalise his route, to slide in some 
once-only lick or run. A jazz parallel might be with the great 
Shorty Rogers sessions of the early 50s: in those skintight 
arrangements, the West Coasters were permitted only a few 
moments to make their improvisations in the wedge of the 
arrangement, and the discipline made albums like Cool 'N Crazy 
into superb jazz records. 

“Yeah, it’s a little weird sometimes. The whole overdub mode 
— you have to put yourself into a weird state of mind to do that 
stuff. It’s a one-way street doing overdubs. You’re reacting to 
something that’s not reacting back, and it’s a fixed kind of thing. 


You can do it, but there’s a subtle shift in how you approach it. 
Miles Davis says it’s no different for him. But that’s him. You 
miss the interaction of a band, and you tend to think a little 
differently, about constructing things - you tend to be more 
compositional. But it’s supposed to be an improvised solo. 

“What 1 do is, if I don’t get it the first couple of times, I’ll 
drop it. I won’t beat it to death. I’ll come back the next day. It’s 
pointless trying three or four times. I won’t flog away at an 
overdub. I’ll listen to the tunc, but I won’t be too premedi- 


Sanborn is probably still best-known for his many cameos as a 
sessionman. After many years of being a roadband sideman, 
records like David Bowie’s Young Americans and Garland 
Jeffreys's One-Eyed Jack gave him an enormous, if unwitting 
audience. His sovereign presence in such music helped to define 
a particular era in record-making. But, he says, the impression 
was misleading. 

“It seemed as if I was doing a lot of sessions, but 1 think it was 
that the ones I did had a high visibility. To me, a studio 
musician is a guy who’s in the studio every day, ten in the 
morning till whenever. I knew a lot of guys like that, though 
that happened more in the 70s than now. 1 never did that. If I 
wasn't on the road, I did maybe seven or eight sessions a month. 

hey, this guy’s all over the place! 

"Primarily, I’ve been on the road for 20 years. I started out 
with Butterfield in '67, played with him for four years, played 
with Stevie Wonder for two years, with David Bowie for a year, 
The Rolling Stones, James Taylor, James Brown, Rickie Lee 
Jones. Plus my own band.” 


David Sanborn is a slight, rather frail-looking man. 
In repose he seems studious and retiring, but when he talks his 
manner is suddenly alert and penetrating. His hands look small, 
the fingerbones protruding, and one is reminded of what he went 
through as a child. 

Struck by polio at the age of three, he spent a long period in an 
iron lung, and was paralysed after that. At the age of 11, his 
doctors counselled his parents that David should take up a wind 
instrument to help him with regulating his breathing. “At the 






time,” he remembers, “there was a lot of Ray Charles on the 
radio." The scouring power of rhythm and blues was what he 
loved. But it must have been a gruelling matter for a young man 
with breathing problems. Is he ever bothered now by the 
physical effort of playing the saxophone? 

“Sometimes, when I’m really tired, I stay in shape by 
swimming. I try to find a pool on the road, and when I’m home 
in New York I swim half a mile a day. If I play the same day as I 
fly in an aeroplane, it’s hard. I’m a little bit more sensitive to 
that kind of stuff than other people." 

It always sounds like the playing is hard. 

“I’m pushing to the limit, that’s why. I know saxophone 
players who play loud , and I don't play nearly as loud as half the 
guys I know. 1 focus the sound and I put an edge on it, but in 
terms of sheer volume it’s not really that loud. I go right up into 
the mike." 

And the use of very high, false registers? 

“Well, I started out doing that as a result of playing with 
other electric instruments. Sometimes that’s the only thing that 
cuts through. You can’t really play if everybody’s jammed, and 
you’re building a solo, and all of a sudden you get WHOOF! 
Swamped by all this electric volume. You go up to your upper 
register to cut through, because it’ll match the level of intensity 
of the other instruments. Anyway, I hear things up there. The 
alto sax can be like a violin.” 

In order to do battle, has he ever tried electric saxophones? 

“I’m not really drawn to those instruments. I like the acoustics 
of the saxophone. I don’t get a physical pleasure out of playing 
the lyricon or the EWI. It’s hard enough for me to play the sax, 

develop enough of a personality on. 

“I had a lyricon for a while and it would short out. I’d be 
playing it and it would drop an octave, or some notes would 
short out. The imperfection of the saxophone is the way it 
changes according to temperature and humidity and stuff. 
Because it has a piece of wood that soaks up moisture, and that’s 
where the sound is generated. If you’re playing in a room that's 
60 degrees as opposed to 85 degrees, the sound is going to be a 
lot different. That kind of unpredictability is less random than 
something that shorts out.” 


Sanborn’s “straight” jazz appearances have 
been rare. It’s really only his work with Gil Evans that's allowed 
him the scope of extended improvising in what is at least a 
variation on traditional jazz surroundings. 

“I enjoyed it. I stopped playing with Gil a little over a year 
ago because I was always working with my own band and he had 
to hire subs when I wasn’t there.” 

Any doubts as to Sanborn’s ability to sustain his playing must 
be dispelled by Priestess, where his improvisations and section- 
work often grant the music a concerto-like flavour. It would have 
been fascinating if Evans had ever found the time to compose for 
Sanborn the way he once did for Cannonball Adderley. It’s 
notable that his replacement in the Evans band, Chris Hunter, is 
almost a Sanborn disciple. Is there a genuine rivalry between 
saxophonists? 

“I think so — a healthy competitiveness. Some of it can be 
negative, some people are real fuckin’ nasty. Do I check people 
out? Absolutely. As long as I can go on the road and support 
myself and make records, I don’t care if there’s a thousand sax 
players out there. The more the better. I can only think of a few 
players I’d want to hear all the time. Joe Henderson and Wayne 
Shorter are two people I could probably listen to endlessly. 

“One good thing that’s happening in the record business is 
that there’s a wider variety of high-quality recorded music which 

really hit their stride yet. You can hear a new music developing." 

Something to come after jazz? 

“Well, a part of the continuum, a little further down the line. 
There was a definite re-examination of the earlier forms like 
bebop and post-bop which needed to be explored again. A lot of 
players have gone through the schooling of understanding that - 
it’s like 40 or 50 years ago, except people learned it then by 
going on the road and playing it. 

“It’s interesting that the post-bop sensibility has come back, 

through the harmonic, rhythmic and melodic layers, but where 
you take it then - that’s what’s interesting.” 

Where will David Sanborn take it next? Well . . . Tokyo. 

Close-Up is out now on Reprise. 
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Little Big Horn 


The Booker most prized by jazz fans is trumpeter Booker Little. 

Andy Hamilton reflects on “the last figure in an ill-fated trumpet tradition". 


Downbeat dated 9 November 1961 carried a report 

Elman has appeared in a Los Angeles court to face a maintenance 
suit filed by his wife. He’s fallen on hard times. “You are known 
as the world’s leading trumpeter?" asks Ruby Elman’s attorney. 
“Lots of people think I am,” Ziggy modestly replies, “but I still 

of them contain sums of between $1.19 and $11. The seventh, 
he confesses, is overdrawn. 

In the same issue of Downbeat , however, is a modest obituary 
of another trumpet player who at the time of his death might 
well have deserved the epithet applied to Elman. The obituary - 
of Booker Little — is headed “A Talent Cut Down - A Promise 
Unfulfilled”. 

Booker had suffered for some time from what had been 
diagnosed as arthritis, which affected his right hand and made 

caused by the onset of kidney disease meant that he had to pace 
his playing carefully. In early October 1961 he was admitted to 
hospital in a “serious condition" and on the fifth of that month he 
died. “Uraemia” is usually given as the cause of death but in fact 
this is the condition of blood-poisoning which is the final stage 
of kidney failure. Booker Little was 23. Even in the short span of 
artistic creativity allotted to him, however, he achieved enough 
to render the Downbeat judgement too bleak. His promise, 
though given little enough time to develop, was far from 
“unfulfilled”. 


“Musical” is the only description I’ve been able to find 
of the family Booker Little was born into in April 1938, in 
Memphis, Tennessee - on the Mississippi halfway between the 
two jazz centres of New Orleans and Kansas City. At the age of 
five, records his friend Nat Hen toff, he “experimented unsuc¬ 
cessfully” with his father’s trombone. He later tried clarinet, but 
only hit on trumpet when he was at high school. This was 
Manassas High in Memphis, which seemed to have quite a 
musical tradition-Jimmie Lunceford taught there in the 1920s, 
where he formed the “Chickasaw Syncopators” before going on 
the road. While at Manassas, Booker became close friends with 
Frank Strozier, and another tenor player, George Coleman, also 

In 1955, at the age of 17, Booker and his friend Frank Strozier 
enrolled at the Chicago Conservatory of Music, where the 
aspiring trumpeter studied theory, composition and orchestra¬ 
tion as well as his own instrument. His two-year training, at the 
end of which he received a B. Mus. degree, puts him into the 
more tutored section of the jazz community and it’s clear that 


both in playing and composition he reflected a lot on his craft. 
Hentoff writes: “Booker had a rare capacity . . . to be thoroughly 
lucid about what he was doing without his exceptional 
intelligence getting in the way of his emotions when he was 
actually bringing the music into being.” 1 

In 1958 Sonny Rollins introduced him to Max Roach, and so 
began a collaboration which was vital to Booker’s short career. 
It's clear that in Little the non-pareil percussionist found a 
thoughtful, sensitive partner who made a promising successor to 
Clifford Brown - and whose career, with tragic irony, would 
follow the same pattern. 

Booker made his first recording in Chicago, under the 
drummer’s leadership, then later in 1958 moved to New York 
where he played with the Roach ensemble and began freelancing. 
In 1959 and I960 he played with John Coltrane and Mai 
Waldron, and recorded with Frank Strozier and Teddy Charles. 
He also led a date with Tommy Flanagan, Scott La Faro and Roy 
Haynes now reissued as The Legendary Quartet Album , and still 
recorded with Max Roach (the famous Freedom Now Suite). 

But 1961 was the year of Booker’s most sustained artistic 
creation - and a year he did not survive. He was a member of the 
orchestra on the John Coltrane Africa Brass sessions. More 
important, the second vital collaboration of his career came to 
fruition — with Eric Dolphy. The two were much attuned in their 
musical thinking. In I960 Booker had participated in the 
saxophonist’s Far Cry session. But in March 1961, the Candid 
date with Dolphy (Out Front) revealed a great step forward in the 
trumpeter’s composing and arranging abilities. Then in July 
came a two-week engagement at The Five Spot in New York. 
This “musty-dusty” Greenwich Village cellar, whose jazz policy 
was inaugurated by proprietor Joe Termini when, as he put it, he 

customers, was the venue for many famous sessions. On record, 
though, the magical partnership of Little and Dolphy is matched 
only by the Monk/Coltrane session. The three LPs’ worth 
recorded on the night of 16 July 1961 mark the apogee of Booker 
Little’s career. His final album, from August or September 
1961, is another composing and arranging effort in which 
Memphis colleague George Coleman takes the place of Dolphy. 

What is Booker Little’s place in the development of 
modern jazz? Gary Giddins offers a sane assessment when he 
writes that Little was “the last figure in an ill-fated trumpet 
tradition which began with Fats Navarro, who died at 26, 
reached full maturity with Clifford Brown, killed at 25, and was 
being extended into new areas by Little when he died in 1961 at 
23”." Booker himself expressed a particular admiration for 
Kenny Dorham, but the connection with Clifford Brown is often 







It’s an affinity less evident in Booker’s earlier recordings 
too. With a solitary unremarkable exception these (up to early 
I960) are all with the Max Roach ensemble. If you agree that the 
inclusion of Ray Draper's tuba is often ludicrous in its effect, and 
George Coleman isn’t your favourite tenor player, then these 
won’t fully satisfy. In the 1958 recordings Booker hasn’t yet 
achieved maturity; his improvisations are not lucid and he 
favours strings of alternately-accented eighth notes. This 
rhythmic monotony was something which he, unlike Dolphy, 
rapidly and completely overcame, and by the time of The Many 
Sides Of Max Roach (autumn 1959) his tone is full and pure and 
his melodic conception fully formed. This album is the first fully 
satisfying one on which Booker played - and Roach has finally 
abandoned the tuba and replaced Ray Draper with trombonist 
Julian Priester. 

Booker’s later recordings under Max Roach’s leadership all 
feature the drummer’s then-wife, singer Abbey Lincoln. The 


noted. It extends to their characters too - each was stable, 
dependable and “straight” as far as drugs were concerned. 

But as regards their playing, the clear, full tone, effortless 
security across all registers and compelling melodic conception 
are the hallmarks of the mature work of both trumpeters. The 
^ reputation of each has risen since their early deaths, so that it’s 
q now generally recognised that Clifford’s only peer in modern jazz 
u is Gillespie himself. And we can now also see that the loss of 
uj Booker was just as tragic. Of all the trumpeters following 
Clifford Brown in developing the language of bop - Freddie 
“ Hubbard with his flashier, brassier style, Ted Curson, Lee 
< Morgan — it’s Booker who stands out as the truest original. 

If the fire and brilliance of the trumpeter’s conception come 
from Clifford, the spirit is a kindred one to Eric Dolphy’s, who 
| was also working in the “new areas” referred to by Giddins. That 
| affinity led to a plangency and bitter-sweetness not to be found 
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best-known of these is We Insist! The Freedom Now Suite. Your 
attitude to these recordings might be affected by what you think 
about overt political messages in jazz (as opposed to the implicit 
ones which free self-expression contains). 3 Less well-known but 
just as good is the later Straight Ahead , notable for some 
impassioned late playing by Coleman Hawkins and Little 
arrangements. Percussion BitterSweet comes replete (or overloaded) 
with Latin percussion but has fine playing by Dolphy, Clifford 
Jordan and Booker himself. 

However, by the time of the first of these later recordings 
Booker Little’s affinity with Dolphy was becoming clear, and the 
dissonant idiom of his maturity can first be heard clearly on 
Fantastic Frank Strozier (now reissued as Waltz Of The Demons) 
early in I960. There it stands out against the more conservative 
hard-bop style of the other players - for instance, over the fairly 
routine changes of Strozier’s “Starling’s Theme”. Booker, 
reflective musician that he was, explained his ideas in a 1961 


People often u: 

without any dissonance can be totally boring. Most people quite 
like a B played against a C chord of C, E and G. A D added on 
top would be OK; but Booker or Dolphy might play a D flat or 
an A flat. They’re still (unlike what Ornette Coleman was doing) 
playing on chord progressions, but as Booker says, “I can’t hear 
any notes as being wrong” (in relation to the chords). Dolphy in a 

play notes that would not ordinarily be said to be in a given key, 
but I think of them as proper . . . every note I play has some 
reference to the chords of the piece.” The common approach of 
these musicians contrasts with the way Ornette was abandoning 
playing on chord progressions altogether. Booker said: “I have 
more conventional ideas of what makes what than he does, but I 
think I understand clearly what he’s doing, and it's good . . . 
I’m interested in freedom, but I have respect for form.” The 
contrast is one between two clear lines of development in modern 
jazz - a restricted and a less restricted freedom. 

Booker also says that he uses notes that are not in the ordinary 
(diatonic) scales at all (they’re in the cracks between the keys on 
the piano): “There’s more emotion than can be expressed by notes 
. . . outside of the conventional diatonic way of playing ... Say 
it’s a B flat, but you play it flat and it’s not an A and it’s not a B 
flat, it’s between them.” Well, all jazz players “bend” notes 
(unless they’re pianists). But Booker isn’t as thorough-going in 
his pitch flexibility as, say, violinist Billy Bang with his use of 


The first date with Dolphy is the latter’s Far Cry 
(December I960) with the superlative rhythm section of Jaki 
Byard, Ron Carter and Roy Haynes. The album features 
probably the finest version of Dolphy’s excellent composition 


Black Lion). This is his most adventurous compositional effort. 

dissonance, and so the arrangements often have a doleful air. 
Numbers like “Moods In Free Time” with Booker’s declamatory 
trumpet over the throbbing ululations of Dolphy and the other 
horns, are suffused with melancholy - and really there’s a need 
for brighter passages by way of contrast. 

It’s the extensive recordings from the Five Spot engagement 
which are the most important legacy of the partnership. Booker 

Dolphy’s angular, voluble yet intensely vocal style and the 
trumpeter’s more obviously melodic and lyrical sweep. And 
always there’s that melancholic edge to his playing. The rhythm 

and Mai Waldron, who copes heroically with the erratic Five 

including probably the finest, Dolphy’s “Number Eight (Lotsa 
Potsa)”. “Booker’s Waltz”, allegedly by Dolphy, turns out to be 

tempos, as the title-track of Waltz Of The Demm, and as “The 
Grand Valse” on The Legendary Quartet Album. Most of the Five 
Spot tracks have been collected together as The Great Concert Of 
Eric Dolphy , but there are two additional tracks on the Dolphy 
double album Status (both collections Prestige) - “Status 
Seeking” and Dolphy’s remarkable tour de force on solo bass 
clarinet, “God Bless The Child”. 

The albums which Booker Little made without either of 
his two major collaborators include a delightful Teddy Charles 
date New Directions , which features the impassioned playing of 
Booker Ervin and arrangements by the vibraphonist which 
compare with his superb mood-fantasy “Nature Boy” with Miles 
Davis. Victory And Sorrow , Booker’s last date, is a compositional 

better, though, as its melancholy is tempered with less 
enervating moods. But it is The Legendary Quartet Album with 
Tommy Flanagan and Wynton Kelly alternating on piano, a 
virtuosic Scott La Faro, and Roy Haynes, which provokes 
Booker’s finest solo work from any context. 

This is a quite exceptional album which should appear in any 
list of the essential jazz records. It’s notable for five outstanding 
Little originals (plus, unusually, the Bricusse/Newley number 
“Who Can I Turn To?”). But the real purpose of the album is to 
showcase Booker’s improvising - and as Richard Williams 
comments in his sleevenote, he is “shown here to be one of the 
greatest trumpet soloists in all jazz”. 

Minor keys predominate, but so do quicker tempos, and the 
bitter-sweetness is transformed into something greater. “Minor 






4 Quoted in D.C. Hunts interesting article "Booker Little”, 
Jazz And Pop , February 1969. 


Max Roach Plus Four (EmArcy MG36152) June 1958 
Max Roach at Newport {EmArcy MG36140) July 1958 
Max Roach: Deeds Not Words Riverside 673004 ) September 1958 
B(x>ker Little Quartet with Max Roach (UnitedArtists UAL4034) 
October 1958 

Max Roach: Award-Winning Drummer (Time ST7003) November 
Bill Henderson (Vcl acc Little ao) (Vee-Jay VJ-I0I6 ) October 1959 


Frank Strozier: Waltz Of The Demons ( Affinity AFF 49) February 
1960 

The Soul Of Jazz Percussion (with Donald Byrd) (Warwick 
W5003ST) Spring I960 

The Legendary Quartet Album (Island ILPS 9454) July I960 
Teddy Charles New Directions (Warwick W2033ST) August I960 
Max Roach: We Insist! The Freedom Now Suite (Candid CJS9002) 

Jazz Artists Guild: Newport Rebels (Candid CJS9022) November 

1960 

Downhomf. Reunion (United Artists UAL4029) I960 
Eric Dolphy: Far Cry (on Dolphy/Ron Carter: Magic Prestige HB 
6057) December I960 

Abbey Lincoln: Straight Ahead (Candid CJS9015) January/February 

1961 

Out Front (Candid CJS9027) March/April 1961 
John Coltrane: Africa Brass Vols 1 and 2 (Impulse AS6/AS9273) 
May/June 1961 

Eric Dolphy: The Great Concf.rt/(at The Five Spot) (Prestige 
P-34002)- further tracks on Dolphy: Status (Prestige PR 24070) 
July 1961 

Victory And Sorrow (Affinity AFF124) August or September 1961 

(There are fuller details in Malcolm Walker’s Discography, Jazz Monthly 
July 1966.) 

Many thanks to Chris Clark of the National Sound Archive and Graham 
Langley of the British Institute of Jazz Studies for help with research. 


When your vibrato becomes 
a wobble 



we’re here to help. 

Nothing lasts forever. 

Ill health, accident or old age — any one of these could mean 
that your instrument case stays shut for good. 

As often as not, with no sick pay or maybe no pension 
to fall back on, musicians can find themselves in trouble. 

And that’s the cue for the Musicians Benevolent Fund. 

We’re here to assist professional musicians and their 
dependents who have nowhere to turn. We can provide cash, 
advice, even help with a roof over your head if you’re elderly. 


MUSICIANS BENEVOLENT FUND 

16 Ogle Street, London WiP 7LG. 
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September songs from 
Bob the Tuba, 
Hank the Cello, 
and Derek in The 
Kitchen. Plus, the 
heavens unCaged, 
clusters of 
clarinets, 
columns of CDs, a 
Morris Marina 
and the Slowest 
Alto of them all! 
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8. FATS NAVARRO 


SEND NOW 

for these beautiful photos, taken in the 1950s. 

They are of remarkable clarity, 
being the work of the distinguished 

photographer Herman Leonard. 

Never before available, 
capturing the jazz essence. 

P&P 1 print = £1.25 then add 25p per print 

HONEST JON S RECORDS 
278 Portobello Rd, London W10 5TE. 
Tel: 01-969 9822 



MAGGIE NICOLS PETER NU 

Don 't Assume 
(LR145) 


“(Nicols 'N' Nu) is a sexy record. A real musical intimacy... Maggie Nicols is little 
short of stunning." Brian Morton WIRE 

NEW RELEASES 

VALENTINA PONOMAREVA SANDORSZABU 

Intrusion Ritual Of A Spiritual Communion 

(LR156) (LR157) 

KESHAVANMASLAK 
Get The Money 
(Whatever It Takes) 

--- (LR 158) An American Non-Opera 

/r\ (LR 161) 

(I CjX) 35 Cascade Avenue, London N10 3PT, England. 

Music for the inquiring mind and 
leo records _the passionate heart. 


SERGEY KURYOKHIN 


NORMA WINSTONE QUARTET 


Thursday 15 MANCHESTER BAND ON THE WALL 

Friday 16 WARMINSTER THE OLD BELL HOTEL 

Sunday 18 MAIDSTONE HAZLin THEATRE 

Monday 19 CARDIFF FOUR BARS INN 

Tuesday 20 LONDON PURCELL ROOM 

Wednesday 21 PRESTON GUILDHALL CENTRE 


BRITAIN’S LEADING JAZZ VOCALIST 


T&. 





A WORLD OF JAZZ 
THEATRE • COMEDY 
ART • PERFORMANCE 
& MUCH MUCH MORE 


061-236 9422 ext 219 

ARTURO SANDOVAL 
NAJMAAKHTAR TAJ MAHAL 
DANNY THOMPSON'S WHATEVER 
RONNIE SCOn QUINTET DAGMAR KRAUSE 
TOMMY SMITH QUARTET 
BARBARA THOMPSON HAPPY END 
HOUSE OF SPIRITS KALIMA 
NATIONAL YOUTH JAZZ ORCHESTRA with 
special guests DON LUSHER, KENNY BAKER 
and DANNY MOSS 




































































EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS 
WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 

SAX 

DON’T BE AFRAID TO ASK 
RICHARD WRIGHT 

01-240 5775 

The finest saxophones and clarinets at the lowest 
prices, both new and second-hand. 

BUECHER BUFFET CONN 
KING MARTIN SELMER 
YAMAHA YANAGISAWA 


| ■ lil»HjjUlb * 


harmonia mundi 


UR BLYTHE & CHICO FREEMAN) 



@ Paxman Musical Instruments Ltd 

116 Long Acre, London WC2E 9PA 


BUDDY AT HIS BEST 



BGOLP23 


BUDDY RICH BIG BAND 

BUDDY & SOUL 



BEAT GOES ON RECORDS 











































biting, and Ragin both lyrical and exploratory, perfunctory Ellingt 
all culminating in a joyous ensemble sign-off. comes up with a s 
“Capetown Strut" is an acerbic, rather dark, 
valedictory tribute to (I assume) the late 

Hugh Ragin gets a prominent "featuring” 


medley, he casually 
"Lush Life”. The relaxed delivery is deceptive- 
he’s just too proper for that. "Tarde” is too 




>n Metaphysical Quest 


rich, off-centre lyricism which is generally less 


Tal Farlow 

The Return Of Tal Fari.ow/19 

(Prestige 7732) 

Recorded: New York, 23 September 1969. 


Farlow (g); John Scully (p); Jack Six (b); 


ruefully in the sleeven 
I've gotten faster in n 


sS 


Its A Wonderful World, Body And Soul, Bridgeuvrk- 
Tarde, Time In, Duke Ellington Medley , Joy Spring, I w 
Glad There Is Yon. 

Pass (g). 


Persuasion A 

Two Steps To Easier Breathing - 
A South African Suite 
(Bruce’s Fingers BF 2) 


and the quickfire “Joy Spring” still finds him 
observing all the divisions. Maybe only “I’m 
Glad There Is You" lets his guard down, for he 


archaeology that continues to be fash 
amongst the latest generation of jazz 
grew up with the post New Thing jaz; 
late 60s. So hard bop always had a 

been What’s Happenin’. I have tl 


* of Jon 


Joyd’s 


v this album by Persuasion 


Regrettably I an 


player such as Tal Farlow now seem 


•ut Scully’s jig-saw piano solo. Six, too, is a 
odd, shoving in the occasional double stop 
dull thud like Charlie Haden. Dawson 
ngs everybody: they play “Sometime Ago" 



rrushing desolation on “Futility”. "Free Nei 
»on", punningly bracketting the suite, is 
leaping, whooping, headlong workout whic 


Like Pentimento this album is being m 
keted by the musicians through a small lab 
with distribution by Cadillac. It’s a venti 
supporting. 


The Scat Man 
(Swingtime ST 1026) 

" 1 1 New York/Los Angeles, 1* 



















CLIFFORD BROWN Jazz Immortal (Man- HABARIGANI Habarigani 
hattan CDP 746850; 29:29). Swing-bop at its 
most lyrical, with the inspired pairing of 
Brownie and Zoot Sims. Clifford’s ease and 


NELS CLINE Angelica (Enja CD-5063-47. These Rooms (Denon CY-30002; 66:* 
50:59). Guitarist Cline fronts this interesting Beautiful, magical chamber-jazz. Hall i« 
set of dirges and slow themes, but Tim Berne sharply romantic as always, his tone give 
is the most striking player - the setting suits dry glow by the recording, and Steve LaSf 

surprising and is the perfect guest, and the music ranges fi 
☆☆ small ballad cameos to long, ends-open pii 

like the title tune. ☆☆☆☆ 


GIL EVANS N. 


5; 38:26). I slightly prefer 


GERRY MULLIGAN California Concerts 
Vol 1 (Manhattan CDP 746860; 48:13). 
Superb Mulligan. This 1954 date, with John 

“BluesGoing Up" and "Yardbird Sufte" which 
Jeru's romantic streak sometimes obscured; 
and "Little Girl Blue” is a ballad of straight, 

lous sound. ☆☆☆☆ 

GERRY MULLIGAN/CHET BAKER Reun¬ 
ion (Manhattan CDP 746857: 67:07). A 

as sharp as their first Pacifies - Baker is a little 


thin, though superior to 


DUKE ELLINGTON & H 

tra (Porlane VCD 19003: 6 
the origin of these, but they 
band of 1941, doing plent 
titles. Sound is a trifle thi 
most of the Forlane is 
magnificent. ☆☆☆ 


DUKE ELLINGTON/CAB CALLOWAY & 

Vith Cab (Forlane 
re excellent Duke, 
icarce titles. Cab’s 


HABARIGANI 


1939-40, w 




always hungry form; the late ba 


GEORGE GRUNTZ CONCERT JAZZ FRANZ KOGLMANN 
BAND ’87 Happening Now! 

CD 6008; 70:34). Studded wit 
19-strong group make fair if 



heavy-handed on some of the bal 
suits the darkling textures of 


WAYNE SHORTER The Vee Jay 
(Affinity CD Charly 121; 72:06). 
pairing of Shorter's first two Veejay albi 


ART TATUM Solos 1937 And Classic Piano 
Solos (Forlane VCD 19010; 51:36). The first 










































THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE. 

1 Steve Lacy, Eric Dolphy, John Stevens 
12 Afro Jazz, Laurie Anderson, Cecil Taylor 

14 Mike Westbrook, John Surman, Annie Whitehead 

15 Pat Metheny, George Benson, Derek Bailey 

1 7 Ray Charles, John Gilmore, Herbie Nichols 

18 Sonny Rollins, Bobby McFerrin, Tommy Chase 

19 Ornette Coleman, Urban Sax, Slim Gaillard 

20 Art Blakey, Hank Mobley, Ganelin Trio 

21 Chet Baker, Michael Nyman, Latin Jazz 

22 John Coltrane, Nathan Davis, James Ulmer 

23 Loose Tubes, Bill Laswell, Anita O’Day 

24 Betty Carter, John Abercrombie, Sidney Bechet 

25 Courtney Pine, Paul Motian, George Coleman 

30 Chico Freeman, Alex Schlippenbach, The Fall 

31 Herbie Hancock, John Zorn, Toru Takemitsu 

32 Django Bates, Dewey Redman, Tony Oxley 

33 Sonny Rollins, Dave Brubeck, Beat People 

34/35 Lester Bowie, Branford Marsalis, Dexter Gordon 
(double issue, £2.50) 

36 Steve Williamson, Phillip Bent, Bill Frisell 

37 Bobby McFerrin, Hampton Hawes, John Lurie 

38 Wynton Marsalis, Wayne Shorter, Bhundu Boys 

39 Andy Sheppard, Gil Evans, Tadd Dameron 

40 Ornette Coleman, Charlie Haden, Charlie Rouse 

41 Thelonious Monk, Steve Coleman, Kronos 

42 Horace Silver, Bud Shank, Bhcki Mseleku 

43 Pat Metheny, Robert Johnson, Albert Collins 
46/47 Courtney Pine, Cecil Taylor, Roland Kirk 
(double issue, £2.50) 

48 Joe Henderson, King Oliver, Herman Leonard 

49 Julius Hemphill, Akemi Kuhn, Clark Tracey 

50 David Holland, Tommy Smith, 50 Players 

51 Marilyn Crispell, Gil Evans, Andy Kirk, Roland Perrin 

52 Sonny Rollins, Ed Blackwell, Ornette Coleman 

53 John Scofield, John McLaughlin, Johnny Hodges 

54 Jason Rebello, Jimmy Rowles, Adelaide Hall 
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“The wise man shall invest 


in a WIRE back issue” 
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Every month, our remaining supplies 
dwindle further. Most of our existing 
supplies of issues up to 34/35 are in very small quantities. 
There are no plans to reprint any copies: if you want them, we 
advise that you send for them now. 



ALL ISSUES ARE £1.70 EACH EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 
This includes UK post. Overseas: please remit £2.20 per copy 
(£3.00 for double issues) or £3.20 (£3.70 for double issues) 
for airmail delivery. Send to: Wire Back Issues, 

' Units G&H, 

115 Cleveland Street, 

London WIP 5PN. 
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Hate mail and love letters to: 
Wire, 



Units G&H, 
115 Cleveland St, 
London W1P 5PN. 



delicate, Lester-inspired 
their feminine side - on 



FRED parfitt, Colchester 


Entries flooded in for our 


1. SONN 

2. Willi 


Rollins 
msburg Bridge 


The 12 lucky winners may 

Colossus. They are: 

Martin Richardson, Cardiff; 
C.S. Mitchell, Knutsford; 
R.L. Toombs, Chiswick; Roy 
Todd, Leeds; D. Cutter, 
Houghton-Le-Spg; Eddy De- 


lingshurst; J. Read, London 
SE16; Ken Whelpton, Hove; 
Richard Ellis, Clwyd; Violet 
Boyd, Bangor. 



10 NEW RELEASES ON 

wniKmm 



AVAILABLE ON CHROME CASSETTE W AND COMPACT DISC 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE 



LESTER YOUNG & THE PIANO GWNTS STfiNGETZ&FRIENDS WES MONTGOMERY PLAYS THE BLUES WOODYHERMAN 



JEflN-LUC PONTT & STEPHflNE GRAPPELLI COUNT BASIE & JOE WILLIAMS 


© 


ALSO AVAILABLE - 

IRVING BERLIN • ALWAYS FEATURING 

ELLA FITZGERALD, FRED ASTAIRE, BING CROSBY, SARAH VAUGHN, 

BILLIE HOLIDAY, LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND DINAH WASHINGTON 

ALBUM, CASSETTE & COMPACT DISC 

ELLA IN ROME • THE BIRTHDAY CONCERT 

ALBUM, CASSETTE & COMPACT DISC 

WOODY HERMAN'■ 1913-1987 

DOUBLE ALBUM, SINGLE CD 

BILLIE HOLIDAY- LAST RECORDING 

ALBUM, CASSETTE & CD 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG • SATCHMO • WHAT A WONDERFUL WORLD 
ALBUM, CASSETTE&CD 
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Yamaha and musicians: a combination that inspires art. 

Like the musicians from whom we take our range of instruments that can only be des- 
inspiration, at Yamaha, we’re also dedi- cribed as masterpieces. And what better way 
cated to achieving a higher art in music. to paint canvases in music than with the 
That dedication has now realized a YAMAHA instruments that are themselves inspired. 








